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Viewpoint 

Getting Tangled in the Web: A Systems Theory Approach 
to Supervision 

Penelope R Orr and David E. Gussak, Tallahassee, FL 


The purpose of art therapy supervision in an educa- 
tional setting has traditionally been seen as an opportunity 
to help interns adjust to and learn from their placement 
sites, understand their clients, develop an understanding of 
themselves in relation to their work, and translate theory 
into practice (Dye & Borders, 1990; Hawkins & Shoret, 
1989; Malchiodi & Riley, 1996). The culmination of 
supervision is to guide the intern in developing a profes- 
sional identity and devising successful therapeutic strate- 
gies (Malchiodi & Riley, 1996). There are two difficulties 
with this process: (a) Art therapy interns often come into 
the field with a narrow notion of where, when, and how art 
therapy works; and (b) professionals in the field of art ther- 
apy are constantly evolving in their answers to these ques- 
tions. The supervision process must convey the nature of a 
changing and growing system of art therapy while gradual- 
ly expanding the intern’s comprehension of the field. To 
communicate the nature of the field of art therapy most 
effectively to the student, an understanding of the supervi- 
sion context needs to be clear. Systems theory is a natural 
framework for understanding these contexts. In this essay, 
we present the concept of systems theory and discuss how 
it relates to the field of art therapy — particularly, the issue 
of developing a professional identity during internship. We 
then shift from theory to practice and present one pro- 
gram’s attempt to overcome the challenges faced by interns 
in this process. 

General Systems Theory 

Systems theory is integral to understanding the context 
of which the art therapist is a part. Generally, this view 
maintains that the whole is more than the sum of its parts. 
Most systems theorists stress that interaction with other sys- 
tems in the environment influences an entity’s organization- 
al development (Capra, 1996). They also contend that 
studying the interaction of an individual component with 
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other systemic components allows one to better understand 
the whole system (Bertalanffy, 1988; Kelly, 1994; Wiener, 
1965); this dynamic can include interactions between two 
entities or between an entity and its environment. Likewise, 
to understand the individual components, they must be 
observed interacting with and within their environments 
and contexts. The larger environment is continuously influ- 
enced by internal and external systems, which in turn influ- 
ences and changes the responses of these systems. Each 
component is linked together through a network, and these 
networks are linked together through their interaction. 

Becker (1982) referred to the social organization of the 
art world as a web made up of interactions among artists, 
patrons, and viewers. The art therapy field is also defined 
by its own web of interactions (Gussak, 2001). Under- 
standing this web provides a comprehensive perspective on 
the complexities an intern faces. Art therapy interns can 
benefit from a deeper understanding of the part they play 
in these interactive systems (Luhmann, 1995). 

In these interactions within and between systems, 
there is an input, an output, and a “throughput” (Wyatt, 
personal communication, October 28, 1999). In biological 
terms, something is consumed, gets transformed, and then 
gets expelled. What is consumed, the input, varies, modi- 
fying the output. For example, the input (theories of art 
therapy) might be influenced by the throughput (the con- 
textual system to which the art therapist belongs), and is 
thus transformed into the output (the practice of the pro- 
fessional). During the throughput, the actions of the net- 
works within the system and how they respond to the 
input transform what is consumed (Heylighen, 1998). It is 
by this throughput that interns begin to make the transi- 
tion from theory into practice — from the academic pro- 
gram to the occupational placements where they will even- 
tually find themselves (Gussak & Orr, 2005). 

A system organizes and sustains itself and its linked 
internal components form a network of influence. Each 
system is able to maintain its own boundaries, defined by 
the processes that occur within. However, each system is 
linked and influenced by other systems to create new self- 
influencing networks; these in turn interact with other, 
larger networks. This phenomenon, called “autopoiesis” by 
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Maturana and Varela (1980), becomes a network of process- 
es. Art therapists are frequently linked to each other to form 
one type of network; they in turn are linked to other health- 
care or educational professionals to create larger networks. 
Each student starts out as an individual system — one char- 
acterized by his or her own understanding of art therapy — 
surrounded by what may appear to be an impermeable 
boundary. As students enter the larger art therapy system 
and even larger professional environment, this boundary 
must open in order for interaction to occur and for these 
systems to thrive. This is initially difficult for art therapy 
interns to grasp. They must be introduced gradually to a 
system to gain a sense of mastery and a sense of place. 

Organisms or systems are compelled to evolve, to 
develop. Achleitner, Vowell, and Wyatt (1998) noted, 
“From a systems view, structure is emergent and coevolu- 
tionary, having some of the following characteristics: self- 
organizing, self-transcending, self-maintaining” (para. 3). 
A systems perspective can pave the way for a clearer under- 
standing of the structures and transfer of knowledge. 
Schwartz and Ogilvy (1979) observed that a new paradigm 
has emerged for understanding the more complex systems 
that have been developing in fields from economics to art. 
The major consequence has been the shift from a single 
absolute truth to the acceptance of multiple “rights,” 
explained through many methods. Students may arrive at a 
single systemic view even if the program in which they 
learn provides only one or two views of knowledge. In 
order for art therapy professionals and interns to survive, 
they will need to understand how they will coevolve with 
two significant systems: art therapy as a discipline and the 
larger professional arenas in which they practice. 

Schwartz and Ogilvy (1979) accepted the systems 
notion that “diversity, interaction, and open systems are the 
nature of things” (p. 12) and that the development and use 
of knowledge are structured as a complex web. This under- 
standing provides a basis for guiding the beginning art 
therapy practitioner. The web for the art therapist includes 
a number of components: (a) political structures that influ- 
ence national and international healthcare; (b) insurance 
companies and other healthcare-providing systems; (c) pro- 
fessional organizations; (d) educational and professional 
standards; (e) the agencies and institutions where the clini- 
cian works; (f) other art therapists and healthcare profes- 
sionals; and (g) art therapy clients. Through their interac- 
tions, art therapists both belong to and influence the sys- 
tems in which they are components (Gussak, 2001). To 
understand how their interactions have influenced and 
changed these systems, art therapists need to discern how 
the field has developed. The theories of the art therapy field 
and the application of these theories constitute an invisible 
college of art therapists, that is, a group of like-minded 
individuals linked together by a range of theoretical beliefs 
(Gussak, 2000). 

Approaches to supervision may be as numerous as the 
existing educational programs. Regardless of which ap- 
proach a program employs, understanding systems theory 
may be a viable first step in determining how programs 
can better prepare student interns. For example, systems 


theory has been used to understand and clarify the Florida 
State University (FSU) graduate art therapy internship 
program. The significance of describing this program in 
this essay is not to present a program that is markedly dif- 
ferent from others but rather to provide a working illustra- 
tion of how systems theory has been used to structure a 
program more effectively. 

From Theory to Practice: The Transition 

The FSU program has developed an internship cur- 
riculum that maintains the spirit of this theoretical per- 
spective and illustrates how systems theory can provide the 
scaffold on which to build educational applications. All the 
students, prior to graduating, are expected to complete 750 
practicum hours. Before beginning these hours, students 
must take a field studies course during the first semester of 
their graduate student career. The current Chair of the 
Department of Art Education, Dr. Marcia Rosel, original- 
ly designed this course when she was a professor in the 
University of Louisville’s art therapy program. Offered for 
one credit, it prepares students to think about the different 
types of environments where they may end up working. 

As part of the field studies course, students are expect- 
ed to visit at least eight different placement sites by select- 
ing from 12 prearranged site tours. During a typical visit, 
the students are exposed to the day-to-day workings of a 
particular site. While on tour and during the question and 
answer session that follows, the students are expected to 
interview the site supervisors, using prompts from an 
established script. Such inquiries address general informa- 
tion about the facility’s philosophy or mission, treatment 
interventions in use, and the composition of treatment 
teams. Some of the questions may be more pragmatic, such 
as the type of background checks required, the type of ori- 
entations the interns have to attend, accessibility of client 
files, and the dress code. Back in class, the students discuss 
their impressions of the visits. They are then required to 
write a one-page summary on each of the sites visited, con- 
cluding with their perspective on how they would feel 
about working at the site for an internship. In this manner, 
students are exposed to how they may influence and how 
they, in turn, may be influenced by several larger systems. 

Many of the students will intern at three different 
practicum sites before they graduate, one during each 
remaining semester. Many of the practicum sites for FSU 
students require a formal interview process. Once at the 
site, there are several requirements that go beyond provid- 
ing art therapy services. They will be expected to maintain 
clinical and educational notes on each of their clients and 
groups in a format established by their placement. If a stu- 
dent’s placement does not require the student to maintain 
records, the faculty supervisor will. Students are also 
required to provide a formal inservice presentation at their 
internship sites. This is particularly significant for the facil- 
ities that do not have an art therapist on staff 

During each practicum, interns meet with an onsite 
supervisor on a regular basis and with an FSU faculty 
supervisor each week. During these supervision meetings. 
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faculty use systems theory to frame discussions about the 
field of art therapy and internship experiences. 

As noted, all components of the internship and super- 
visory process can be viewed through a systems’ lens. The 
introduction of the art therapy student to potential prac- 
ticum placements in the field studies class simultaneously 
introduces the individual system of the student to the larg- 
er, more diverse system of the art therapy field. During this 
class, art therapy students are exposed to a wide range of 
environments to begin to diffuse their own boundaries so 
that they may expand their systems’ web. This transition in 
the field studies class is generally nonthreatening to stu- 
dents in that it does not ask them to participate in the larg- 
er system but simply to observe, analyze, and consider their 
own place within it. 

In the subsequent practicum classes, the interns grad- 
ually shift from observer to practitioner and move from 
their isolated systems to the larger interacting web. The 
focus is on evolving and expanding the students’ under- 
standing of the field of art therapy and its place in larger 
systems. By the time the interns are finished with the 
practicum program, they are exposed to 10 to 12 different 
professional systems, and they experience how art therapy 
can fit into a variety of complex networks. By following 
this process, faculty help students become part of an inter- 
acting web that is defined by a combination and adaptation 
of their previous individual systems and the multifaceted 
art therapy system — a process of coevolution. Students 
also gradually learn that there is not one “right” way to 
practice as an art therapist but multiple ways. Supervising 
through a web analogy rather than a linear development 
process helps the students become more flexible and cre- 
ative in their understanding of art therapy. 

Conclusion 

Fritjof Capra (1996) indicated that systems thinking 
relies on the understanding of the “connectedness, relation- 
ships [and] context” (p. 29) of its components. An organ- 
ism, a living network, depends upon “the interactions and 
relationships among the parts” (p. 29). If dissected, the 
organism cannot survive. Supervision and practicum expe- 
riences are just as delicate. It is not enough that the interns 
are placed at a site and exposed to interactive systems; stu- 
dents may still maintain a narrow notion of how, where, 
and when art therapy is effective. If the work of art thera- 
py interns is considered to be separate from the systemic 
context in which they work and the supervision focus is 
primarily on the individual and not on the impact of 
belonging to the larger web, then a valuable supervisory 
opportunity is overlooked. The practicum supervisor has 
failed to convey the nature of evolving systems and cannot 
hope to expand the intern’s concept of art therapy. Under 
these circumstances, the relationship between the intern 
and the contextual systems cannot thrive. 

It is not required that systems theory be adopted as the 
sole theoretical model for educating art therapy interns. 
This theory has been used here to underscore the signifi- 
cance of the networks to which interns belong. By using 


this theory as a scaffold for understanding the practicum 
experience, the art therapy supervisor can help an intern 
untangle intricate systems’ webs and create greater oppor- 
tunities to learn and develop. 
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